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Notes and Queries. 159 

you out a little about the same. "Cleopatra's barge" was a boat sleigh, the 
largest one in Boston, owned by Mr. John P. Barnard, who had a stable at 
23 Myrtle Street. The sleigh was never owned by an omnibus company. I 
was born and lived for 26 years at 39 Pinckney Street, and knew Mr. Barnard 
very well, so what I have written you I know to be the exact facts. 

Gardner H. Williams. 

Ashburnham, Mass. (Marlboro Junction). 

It was used by him as late as 1888, the year I think he died. The body of 
the sleigh was originally a boat, and seated about 40 people when put on 
runners. It was never used on wheels. The sleigh was drawn by eight horses, 
with the driver standing in a large swan, which was built, of course, at the 
bow of the boat. I have ridden in the sleigh a number of times, and remember 
exactly how it looked. G. H. W. 

Maryland Superstitions. — The following account of popular supersti- 
tions in Washington County, Md., appeared in the " Worcester Evening Post " 
of April 12, 1907: — 

"From the researches of scientists upon matters transcending the normal 
to the quaint and curious signs and superstitions frequently believed by quiet 
mountain and valley folk is a far cry, yet both have interesting features, and 
along this line are the curious beliefs still prevailing in some parts of Wash- 
ington County, Md., says the 'Baltimore Sun.' 

"Our colored man's daughter was in the yard one day killing a chicken. 
An Alsatian came in and asked if she knew ' how to kill a chicken so it would 
not flutter.' Upon her replying in the negative, he took the axe, first making 
a cross on the ground, and chopping off the head, laid the chicken on the 
spot with the cross, and the fowl certainly did not flutter. He said anybody 
could do this, but I notice neither of my helpers will try it, although I have 
begged them to. I think they are afraid it will work. The Alsatian told the 
girl she could reveal the charm to a man, but if she communicated it to a 
woman neither of them could work it — a man may tell a woman or vice 
versa. Later on a clergyman's wife told me the Alsatian had shown her girl 
the same charm. I have positive knowledge of this man having been sent for 
to cure and also to ' draw out fire ' where people had been burned. 

"My first personal encounter with the mysterious was about eight years 
ago, when after a prolonged illness my hair started to fall out alarmingly. 
Some one said sage tea and alcohol. My neighbor is the possessor of a luxuri- 
ant sage bush. Of her I begged some sage and made the decoction, whose 
virtues, by the way, I can indorse. Some time afterward I was horrified to 
learn that if at any time that particular sage bush should die my hair would 
all fall out. Of course I am not superstitious, but each succeeding spring I 
look to see if the sage is budding 

" On another occasion my little daughter, who had been spending the day 
with a school friend on a nearby farm, told me that while there one of the 
hens had crowed and that the fowl had forthwith been killed, the reason being 
that a death in the immediate family would result if the hen continued alive. 
Mentioning this occurrence to a lady, she informed me it was only what she 
would have done under like circumstances, and told me her mother had had 
a little sister who was the proud possessor of a pet hen. One day, while the 
child was seated in a rocking-chair, the fowl hopped in her lap and crowed. 



1 60 youmal of American Folk-Lore. 

Owing to the fondness of the child for the hen its life was spared, but the 
little girl herself died within six months. This would indicate a specific reason 
for the adage that ' crowing hens should have their heads chopped off.' 

" Numberless are the signs of ill omen and of death. A beet seed sown in the 
spring and running to seed that season, the blossoming of a fruit-tree the 
second time in the summer, the voice of the plaintive whip-poor-will beside 
your door, the unison of two or more church bells chiming, — all these are a 
few of the signs betokening the comingof the grim destroyer. To move parsley 
is bad luck; some persons go farther and say that to plant the seed even is 
bad luck. To avoid this you can place your seed on a post and let the wind 
sow it for you or you can steal one of your neighbor's parsley plants. Stolen 
parsley is harmless — I have tried it. 

"A small egg, called a pullet's egg, and by some 'a bad luck egg,' must be 
taken and thrown over the housetop. This will break the egg if not the bad 
luck. 

" Here is a cure for fits. I have never tried it, but I know of a person who 
knows positively of its having been tried. There are two ways of preparing 
this cure. First take a live chicken and plunge it, feathers, protestations and 
all, into a pot of boiling water; boil several hours and give a cup of the water 
thus obtained to the patient. The second way is external, and to my mind 
preferable; also it is more mysterious, from the fact that only an entirely 
black chicken will do. Split the chicken down the back and bind it on the 
breast of the afflicted person. 

"Not the least remarkable is the following: A woman told me that many 
years ago her husband's parents were going to Hagerstown by turnpike, 
taking with them a mare and colt to sell. The colt in some way tore its hoof 
badly and severe bleeding ensued. Stopping at a farmhouse on the way for 
help, the mistress thereof informed the travellers that she could stop the 
bleeding, and getting her Bible she read a certain verse over the colt's head 
and the hemorrhage ceased. While speaking of this to a Hagerstown lady 
visiting one of my neighbors, she told me her husband had precisely the same 
experience with a colt, only in the last case the accident occurred in a field 
and it was the doctor whom they called on who in this case read the verse. 

"From a Hancock, Md., paper is clipped the following: We recently ran 
across a man and woman right in our town who believed in witches, and the 
man rushed into the drug store one evening and asked for medicine to take 
a spell off his wife. One man near Millstone quarrelled with his neighbor. 
He filled a four-ounce bottle with water and buried it, remarking: 'When 
the bottle is empty my neighbor will be dead.' The neighbor died in four 
months. The bottle was dug up and there was not a drop of water in it." 

The Origin of the Melicites. 1 — The following tradition was obtained 
from the Indian Reserve on Lenox Island, P. E. I. It was originally printed 
in the "Prince Edward Island Magazine," ca. 1893-94. 

Long before the French had come, while still the Micmac was the only 
monarch in fair Epagweit, "resting on the wave," — he and the wild beasts 
against which he strove, — the Indians had come together for pow-wow and 
for feasting on the bank above the "bold, steep, sandy shore" of Caskamkek. 2 

1 A tradition of the Prince Edward Island Micmacs. 

2 Cascumpec, Prince Edward Island. 



